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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

We ask our readers to conceive the loca- 
tion, size, structure and condition of the 
school-houses they may have seen while 
travelling in this enlightened, affluent coun- 
try. Are they not usually standing close 
by the road-side, almost into the wheel- 
track, where the passing of travellers 
and carriages divert and distract the mind; 
and are they not also on the point of some 
stony hill, unsheltered and desolate, expos- 
ed to all the bleak winds and storms of win- 
ter, and to the drifting sand and the hot rays 
of the sun in summer! Others again, are on 
some refuse piece of land, low, sunken, and 
surrounded by a muddy pool of water, or a 
piece of land good for nothing else but to 
put aschool-house on! Then, are not many 
close by a public inn, a blacksmith’s shop, 
acooper’s shop, and other noisy unfit places!! 
The house small, dark, smoky and dirty, and 
perhaps fifty or sixty literally crowded into 
it. The door off from the hinges, windows 
broken out, roof leaking, desks cut full of 
holes and ridges, seats rickety and without 
back pieces, the whole scene presenting a 
most painful, dismal appearance. Who can 
look upon or remember such school-houses, 
and not desire a better state of things? Do 
we address a parent who will not take this 
hint?) Who will continue from year to year 
to send his children to these generators of 
disease and immorality ? 














IMPROVED MODEL OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
25; feet by 24. 









































EXPLANATION. 


a Aisle, 18 inches wide. 


b Back-board, 8 inches above level. 


r Rise in the floor of 15 inches to the back side of the house. 


s Seat. 
t Writing-table. 


e Level space, 4 inches. 
o Open space. 


P Platform, elevated 20 inches, with chair and table for teacher. 


W Window. 
d Door. 


In the above cut we have given our rea- 
ders an “improved model of a school-house.” 
Much time and money was expended in mak- 
ing drawings and observations, before we 
could form a plan, at once simple, cheap, and 
every way adapted to the important object 
in view. We are not aware that a “mo- 
del” of a school-house was ever before pre- 
sented to the people of this state, and the 
consequenceis, our school-houses are among 
the very worst specimens of architecture. 

In this plan the ceiling should be fifteen 
feet high, aid the windows should extend up 
tothe ceiling. The upper sash of the window 
should drop, to let out the bad air that al- 





J Fire place or stove. 
c Shelve for baskets, hats, &c. 


ways rises to the top of the room. The 
lower part of the window should be five feet 
from the floor, to prevent the pupils from 
looking out, and those that pass by from 
looking in; the lower sash should not raise. 

In the ceiling there should be four venti- 
lators,—holes a foot square,—thro’ which the 
bad air may escape into the open apartment 
above. The desks are made single, intend- 
ed for one pupil only. Smaller scholars are 
to sit on benches around the sides of the 
room. The pupils must all face the teach- 
er. The open space in front of thé teacher 
to be occupied by the reading and reciting 
classes. 3 
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[From the Hampshire Republican.] 
COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION, 

This Convention was the result of a primary 
meeting held at Northampton. The committee of 
arrangements were instructed to invite all the friends 
and patrons of Common Schools residing in the four 
western counties of Massachusetts, to assemble, de- 
liberate and act upon such measures as should be 
best culculated to instruct the intellect and elevate 
the manners and moral sense of those who are edu- 
cated in these institutions. 

Agreeable to notice, the Convention assembled at 
the Town Hall in Northampton, Feb. 15th, 1837, at 
10 o’clock, A. M., and was called to order by the 
acting chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, 
and Professor Hitchcock was appointed chairman of 
the Convention, pro tem. 

On motion, Rev. Dan Huntington of Hadley, 
Rev. Morris E. White of Southampton, and Samu- 
el Wells, jr. Esq. of Northampton, were appointed 
a committee to nominate a list of officers for the 
Convention. 

Samuel F. Lyman, Esq. of Northampton, was 
appointed to receive the names of all who appeared 
as members of the Convention. 

The committee of nominations then came in and 
presented their report as follows: 

Hon, Isaac C. Bates, President. 
Hon. Joseph I.yman, of Northampton, 
Rev. John Brown, D. D. of Hadley, | y,, Presi 
Rev. Emerson Davis, of Westfield, . ~ “a 
Rev. Oliver Stearns, of Northampton, = 
Hon. Mark Doolittle, of Belchertown, 
Samuel Wells, jr. Esq. of Northampton, 
George T. Davis, Esq. of Greenfield, Sec’s. 
Chauncey B. Rising, Esq. of Worthington, ) . 
Rev. Prof Hitchcock, of Amherst College, ) Com- 


Rev. Dan Huntington, of Hadley, mittee 
Rev. William Lusk, of Williamsburgh, onpro- 
Oliver Warner, Esq. of Northampton, posi- 
Mr. Cheeseborough, of Westfield, tions. 


Which nomination was accepted, and the above 
named gentlemen were chosen the officers of the 
Convention. 

On motion of S. Wells, jr. Esq. Professor J. Or- 
ville Taylor, of Albany, who had been invited by 
the Committee of Arrangements, was requested to 
take a seat in the Convention, and his name was 
added to the committee on propositions. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Rising being absent, R. B. 
Hubbard, Esq. of Amherst, was chosen one of the 
Secretfties of the Convention. 

The Committee of Arrangements appointed at a 
primary meeting, composed of Charles P. Hunting- 
ton, Esq. Samuel Wells, jr. Esq. and Mr. Jonathan 
S. Fancher, of Northampton, Rev. Mr. Lusk, of 
Williamsburgh, and Professor Fiske, of Amherst 
Collega, reported that in consequence of the late 
posed of making returns to the questions contain- 
ed in a circular addressed to the General Commit- 
tees in each town in the ‘‘ Old County of Hamp- 
shire,” and the great labor of preparing the results 
of such inquiries, they were unable to make a full 
report thereof, and asked leave to sit again, which 
was granted, and Rev. Nathan Perkins of Amherst, 
was added to the committee, to asisst in that ser- 
vice. 

The Committee on Propositions presented the 

following resolutions: 
1. Resolved, ‘That the term education imports pro- 
perly the free development and perfect discipline of 
ail the powers and faculties of the individual edu- 
eated, physical, mental, and moral; and that, in this 
view, the present system of common school train- 
ing is behind the spirit of the age. 

2. Resolved, That unless the moral and mental 
worth of teachers is raised, and their compensation 
in like proportion, no reformation can be effected in 
this scheme of popular education. 

Professor Taylor moved an amendment of the 
first resolution, by wore out all after training, and 
adding ‘‘ does not meet the demands of our present 
institutions;”” which was supported by the mover 
and Prof. Hitchcock, and adopted by the Conven- 
tion. 

Rev. Mr. Lusk addressed the meeting at large on 
the first rerolution, and was supported by Prof. Tay- 
lor, when the same was adopted, nem. con. 

On the second resolution, Rev. John Mitchell of 
Northampton, and Rev. Mr. Lusk, occupied the 





time until the adjournment, when the meeting se- 

parated to assemble at 2 o'clock, P. M. at the Uni- 

tarian Church, the use of which had been kindly 

tendered to the Convention by the Proprietors. 
AFTERNOON, 

The Convention assembled, and the discussion of 
the second resolution was continued by Dr. Meek- 
ins, of Williamsburgh, Prof. Taylor, Prof. Hitch- 
cock, and Rev. Mr. Stearns, when the same was 
adopted. 

Rev. Mr. Perkins then presented the report of 
the Committee of Arrangements, from which it ap- 

eared that they had issued circulars to the General 

chool Committees in each of the sixty-seven towns 
of ‘‘ Old Hampshire,”’ accompanied by questions to 
be answered, and an invitation to all the commit- 
tees, and through them to all the clergymen, se- 
lectmen, and all others who took an interest in 
common schools, to attend this Convention. Re- 
— were received from the following towns on- 
Y Tiipdibi- tubes, Cummington, Easthamp- 
ton, Granby, Goshen, Northampton, Williamsburgh 
and Worthington. 

Franklin.—Bernardston, Buckland, Conway, Erv- 
ings Grant, Gill, Leverett, Rowe. 

lampden.— Springfield. 

From the returns made and the official returns of 
schools made to the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, the Committee gathered the following facts: 

The County of Hampden contains 18 towns, and 
in 1830. population of ——. In 16 of these towns 
there are 184 school districts; children from 4 to 16, 
8547; average attendance at school, 6058; average 
of winter terms in each district, 31-3 months; sum- 
mer do. 4 months; amounts raised for schools in 
1836 by taxation, $13,144; voluntary contributions 
for do. $3,574. The average price paid for wages 
in the winter was from 10 to $16. The average in 
no town reported being lower than $6.71, and in 
none exceeding $16.67. The report from Spring- 
field was an interesting document, and contained 
many valuable suggestions, particularly on the ne- 
cessity of reports to be made at regular and frequent 
periods to the General Committee by each teacher, 
as to the character of the school, with the progress, 
manners and conduct of each pupil. The county 
of Hampshire contains 23 towns, and had in 1830 a 
population of ——. In these towns there are 195 
school districts,. containing 8813 children from 4 to 
16 years of age. Average attendance 7219; average 
of winter terms to each district 3 months; summer 
do. 4 1-4 months; amount raised for schools by tax- 
ation in 1836, $16,850; raised by voluntary contri- 
bution, $5,427. The average price paid to teachers 
in winter is from 9 to $14.50 per month. 

The county of Franklin contains 26 towns, and 
had in 1830 a population of ——. In 23 of these 
towns there are 22 districts, containing 7482 pupils 
from 4 to 16 years of age. Average attendance 
4884; the winter terms average to each district 2 1-3 
months; and the summer terms 3 months. The 
amount raised for schools by taxation in 1836 was 
$11,086, and by voluntary contributions $4,239.— 
The average price paid to teachers in the winter 
terms is from 9 to $16. In one town (Charlemont) 
the average is $19, and the cause of increase in this 
town may be deserving of some inquiry. Has not 
the spirit which we are endeavering to excite alrea- 
dy been at work there, and set up a higher standard 
of attainment than we have been accustomed to 
look at? ‘There is an individual in that region of 
humble pretensions, butis deserving of all praise 
for his many and laborious services in the cause of 
common schools. 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
accepted, 

The committee on propositions then presented 
the following additional resolutions: 

3. Resolved, That the present system of educa- 
tion, in ourschools, is essentially defective, without 
a more thorough examination of teachers as well as 
of schools, than is generally practised in this Com- 
monwealth. 

4. Resolved, That the location, size, plan, fix- 
tures, and general aspect of our school-houses, should 
excite a deep concern for the training which the 
young may be ——_ to receive in them. 

5. Resolved, That the influence of private schools 
over the present common school system, in taking 
from it a necessary and deserved patronage, is a 
source of portentous evil. 








6. Resolved, That any plan of primary instruc- 
tion, whatever name it bears, which has no regard 
to moral sentiment, nor inculcutes any of the social 
du ties of life, must be radically defective. 

The third resolution was moved by James H. Cof- 
fin, Esq. Principal of Fellenburg Academy, at 
Greenfield, and excited much inquiry and discus- 
sion, which was conducted by the mover, Rev. Mr. 
Lusk, Chauncey Clark, Esq. of Northampton, and 
Rev. Mr. Stearns. ‘The latter gentleman illustrated 
his remarks by some striking and humiliating facts 
relative to the qualifications of teachers and the in- 
diflerence of parents and guardians to the character 
and proficiency of the pupils, when the resolution 
was adopted. 

The fourth resolution was moved by R. B. Hub- 
bard, Esq. of Amherst. Prof. Taylor moved an 
amendment, by inserting location before size; which 
was adopted. A letter from Dr. Flint of Northamp- 
ton, was presented, as follows: 

To S. Wells, Jr. Esq. 

My Dear Sir,—I am desirous of offering to the 
Convention some remarks on the ‘ 4th resolution— 
that the size, plan, fixtures and general aspect of our 
school-houses,” &c. &c. 

For want of attention to the subject of this reso- 
lution heretofore, I have the means of knowing that 
there has been annually loss of life, destruction of 
health, and in numberless inst a ical de- 
formities, that render life hardly worth having. 

In the construction of school-houses, there are 
many considerations involving the comfort and 
health and life of the young, which can be best and 
only explained by reference to a plan of building. 
For this purpose I have engaged Mr. Wm. Pratt, a 
young man already distinguished as a drafisman and 
architect, to submit to the Convention a draft, with 
such explanations as will give my views fully on the 
subject. 

I regret that, probably, it will not be in my pow- 
er to meet the Convention personally, for I have all 
the interest on the subject of education generally, 
which a parent may be presumed to feel, who has 
no other patrimony to bestow upon a numerous fa- 
mily of children. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant. 
OSEPH H. FLINT. 
Wednesday morning, 15th Feb. 1837. 


The plans submitted by Dr. Flint, were well 
worthy the consideration of all who value the 
health of their children as connected with the toils 
and labor requisite in storing the mind with useful 
knowledge. The mover then remarked generally 
upon the subject of the resolution, and stating many 
facts proving the necessity of thorough reform in 
the structure of school-houses. The resolution was 
then adopted. 

The fifth resolution was supported by S. F. Ly- 
man, Esq. and Chauncey Clark, Esq. both of whom 
urged the necessity there was of exciting the inte- 
rests and efforts of all classes in the community 
. the district schools; and the resolution was adopt- 
e 





The sixth resolution was supported by Rev. Mr. 
Stearns, with great force and clearness of argu- 
ment. He urged as indispensable to the qualifica- 
tions of a good teacher, that he should possess a 
good moral character, and not only practice in him- 
self, but be ready to inculeate in others piety and 
religious duties. He was followed by the Hon. Mr. 
Doolittle. 

'T ht committee on propositions then presented the 
following additional resolutions: 

7. Resolved, That the institution of normal 
schools in this Commonwealth, with the view of 
raising the merit and qualifications of those who 
are called to instruct our youth, deserves the an- 
xious and impartial examination of the public. 

8. Resolved, That in a government like ours, 
the chief reliance in perpetuating our liberties and 
happiness as a people, is on a broad und efficient 
plan of edugation, to be realized only in the dis- 
trict school 

9. Resolved, That in the view of this Convention, 
the share of the national surplus funds which ac- 
crues to this Commonwealth, should be laid ont in 
raising the tone and giving effect to the cause of po- 
pular education. 

10. Resolved, That some improvement inthe pre- 
sent system of instruction in our schools, is neces- 
sary to the perfect development of all thore princi- 
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ples of philanthropy and christian benevolence 
which are the glory of this age. 

11. Resolved, That with a view of reforming the 
present common school system, strenuous efforts 
should be made to circulate useful information in 
every school district, and to secure in every town 
within our limits, the assistance of an able lecturer 
on this subject. 

The meeting was addressed on the seventh reso- 
lution by Rev. Mr. Davis, of Westfield, who thought 
all our teachers required special training for that ot- 
fice, but expressed some doubts whether the public 
mind was yet sufficiently enlightened on the subject 
to support normal schools at the expense of the 
state. As an alteration, he proposed that teachers 
of academies, and others well skilled in that office, 
should annually take under their charge a class of 
pupils for the — purpose of fitting them to be 
instructors in the district school. Mr. Davis was 
followed by Rev. Mr. Mitchell, who after a few re- 
marks, gave way for a motion to adjourn, to meet at 
this place at half past 6 o’clock, to hear an address 
from Professor Taylor on common schools, after 
which the discussion to be resumed. 


EVENING. 


_ Athalf past 6 P. M. the Convention listened to an 
interesting address from Professor Taylor, which 
was replete with sound principles, on the subject of 
common school education, and was illustrated by 
facts of such convineing power as could not fail to 
carry conviction to the mind of every auditor. One 
fact alone stated by him, viz: that nineteen-twenti- 
eths of all the people of the United States receive all 
their education in the common school, is enough to 
stimulate every father in the land, to new, renew- 
ed, and untiring exertions in this institution of the 
puritans. 

The Convention then resumed the discussion of 
the five last resolutions. Rev. Mr. Mitchell said we 
needed about 1500 teachers of common schools in 
Massachusetts, and he thought the public would 
sustain an institution which was fraught with such 
important consequences. Rev. Mr. Lusk, Mr. 
Coffin, and Mr. Hubbard, also made some remarks 
on the resolution last offered; when they were 
adopted. 


The committee on propositions then presented 
the following resolutions. 


12. Resolved, That the text books for schools, ma- 
ny of which are of doubtful merit, demand in the 
committee of each town a vigilant examination 
agreeably to the requirements of the statute ; that 
they select only those best adapted for use, and 
aid to promote their introduction into the schools. 

13. Resolved, That the co-operation of the dis- 
trict committees, with the general committee in each 
town is essential to the advancement of the cause 
of early education. 

14. Resolved, as the sense of this Convention, 
That the Common School Assistant, a monthly pe- 
riodical, published at Albany, under the superinten- 
dence of J. Orville Taylor, Esq. is an important 
auxiliary in the cause of common schouls, and re- 
commend the general circulation of the same in 
every school district. 

On motion, . 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
given to Dr. J. H. Flint, of Northampton, for the 
very neat plans fora district school house, drawn 
by Mr. Wm. F. Pratt, and by him presented to the 
Convention. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
presented to the proprietors of the Unitarian church 
for the use of their house, kindly proffered for the 
purposes of the Convention. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be 
presented to Prof. Taylor for the deep interest with 
which he labors in the cause of common school 
education, and for his aid and counsel afforded in our 
deliberations on this occasion. 

A large number of ladies, gentlemen and teachers 
attended the Convention. It was intended to take 
a list of them, but there were so many that it was 
found impracticable ‘to do it. The deep interest 


manifested by the speakers and others, are a good 
guaranty that the subject will not sleep here, and 


shall be followed by others 


shall be fully, freely opened to every child in the 


United States. 
ISAAC C. BATES, Chairman. 


S. WEtts, Jr. . 
R. B. Hosearp, } Secretaries. 





COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The Convention of Inspectors, Trustees, Teachers 
of Common Schools, and others, in the county of 
Orange, interested in the cause of education, held 
at a Academy pursuant to public notice, 
on Wednesday, the 28th of December, 1836, was 
ee by the appointment of the Hon. CHAS. 
BORLAND, Jr. of Montgomery, President; Wm. 
Puituips, Esq. of Walkill, Ist Vice-President, and 
Wm. Grauam, Esq. of Minisink, 2d Vice-President; 
Jacob C. Tooker, of Montgomery, and Maurice 
Hoyt, of Warwick, were chosen Secretaries. The 
object of the Convention having been briefly stated 
and explained by Mr. Tooker—it was then, on mo- 
tion, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to draft and report a constitution for the action of 
the Convention, together with some resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the Convention, and that 
Jacob C. Tooker, Elihu Moore and Henry D. Wick- 
am be said committee. 

- The following are the resolutions offered by the 
committee: 

Resolved, That itis a duty of the American peo- 
ple, and emphatically the duty of the people of this 
state, to avail themselves of every opportunity 
within their reach to elevate the common standard 
of education, and to render the advantages of com- 
mon schools thus improved, available to all classes 
and conditions of society. 

Resolved, That that portion of the surplus reve- 
nue deposited by the general government with the 
government o ithis state, will encble the Legisla- 
ture to do much for the support of education—and 
in the opinion of this Convention the interest of the 
same ought to be devoted to the encouragement of 
Common Schools, Female Seminaries, Academies 
and Colleges. 

Resolved, That while this Convention feel a deep 
and anxious desire that Common School education 
shall receive an impulse from public sentiment and 
legislative munificence, they cannot forget the too 
long neglected Academies and Female Seminaries, 
and will not withhold the expression of their opi- 
nion that Academies and Fermale Seminaries are 
next in importance to Common Schools, and there- 
fore demand a larger share of public regard and at- 
tention than they have heretofore enjoyed. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to draft a memorial to the honorable Legislature, 
embodying the substance of the foregoing resolu- 
tions and the proceedings of this Convention, and 
forward the same to the Hon. John A. Dix, super- 
intendent of Common Schools in this state, and 
to the next Legislature in behalf of this Conven- 
tion. 

Whereupon the Hon. Samuel W. Eager, Jacob 
C. Tooker and Augustus F. Scofield. were ap- 
pointed by the chair to carry into effect the above 
resolutions. ; 

The following resolutions were offered by diffe- 
rent members of the Convention: : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention 
the ‘‘Common School Assistant” is a valuable 
auxiliary in enlightening the public mind and di- 
recting public action on the great subject of Com- 
mon School education, therefore they cheerfully 
recommend it a place in every family in the county 
of Orange. 

Resolved, That education, properly understood, 
refers to the qualifications of its subjects, for the duties 
and responsibities which are especially and insepe- 
rably connected with our Creator, therefore this 

Convention do recommend to all patrons of primary 
schools a particular regard to the Christian Scrip- 
tures as the only infallible basis of a pare and last- 
ing morality, and being the true course of wisdom 
to direct in all our present and future relations. 

Resolved, That as the profession of teaching is ar- 
duous and responsible, the salary of teachers should 
be such as the arduousness and responsibility of 
their station demand. . 

Resolved, That the several towns in this county 
be respectfully invited to form societies for the 
pose of clevating the standard of Common School 


Resolved, That this Convention, feeling that 
union in action is efficiency in result, would strong- 
ly recommend associations for the improvement of 
Common Schools, particularly embracing inspec- 
tors, trustees and teachers of Common Schools in 
every county of the state. 

Resolved, That this Convention adopt immediate 
measures for procuring and placing in every school 
district in the county of Orange the ‘‘ Common 
School Assistant.” 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be signed by the officers of the Convention, 
and published in the papers of this county, the 
‘*Common School Assistant,” and ‘‘ New-York 
Observer.” 

CHARLES BORLAND, Jr. President. 
Wituram Paiurs, Ist Vice-President, 
WituuaMm Granam, 2d Vice-President. 

Jacos C. Tooker, 
Maurice Hoyt, 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
In the St. Lawrence Academy, Potsdam. 

The course of studies established for this depart- 
ment by the Regents of the University, comprises 
the following: 

Ist. A thorough and practical knowledge of the 
English language. : ; 

2d. Writing and Drawing, as practised in Map- 


Secretaries, 





ing. 

4 3d, Arithmetic, Mental and Written, and Book- 
Keeping. 

‘th. Geography and General History eombined. 

Sth. The History of the United States. _ 

6th. Geometry, Trigonometry, Mensuration and 
Surveying. 

7th. Natural Philosophy and the Elements of As- 
tronomy. : 

Sth. Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

9th. Constitution of the United States and the 
state of New-York. 

10th. Select parts of the Revised Statutes and 
the Duties of Public Officers. 

11th. Mural and Intellectual Philosophy ; 

12th. Principles of Teaching. _ ° 

To complete this course of studies requires three 
years; eight months in each year being devoted to 
study, and four months to teaching school. To 
prevent misapprehension; it may be here observed 
that those who enter this department, will not be 
considered as pledging themselves to complete the 
course. The Diriomas, however, will be given to 
those only, who shall have completed the course, 
and passed a satisfactory examination. To assist 
those preparing to engage in the business of teach- 
ing, the sum of three hundred dollars has been ap- 
propriated and mostly expended for the purchase of 
Text Books; so that the institution is now able to 
furnish gratuitously one hundred scholars with most 
of the books on the higher branches, needed to com- 
plete the course. The tuition in this department 
for the eight months term of study embraced in each 
year, is $12. Those who are unable to pay their 
tuition till they shall have earned it by teaching, 
will be particularly favored. Let no young man of 
talents and enterprise who wishes to prepare him- 
self for the business of teaching, hesitate on account 
of deficiency of means, to make the trial. All those 
who have presented themselves, have been directed 
in a course by which they are enabled to sustain 
themselves, whilst prosecuting their studies. In 
addition to the above ‘Text Books, a large list of the 
best works on the several subjects embraced in this 
course of study, has been procured. The scholars 
pursuing the several subjects, are thus putin pos- 
session of the means of giving them a full and 
thorough examination. 

This institution is yearly preparing many exc<l- 
lent teachers for our common schools. The Acade- 
my at Canandaigua, Ontario county, is full equal to 
the one at Potsdam, and the one at Oxford, Che- 


nango county, is nearly as useful as either.—Ed. 





A Young Lady of superior attainments and ad- 
dress, ond whom the editor of this paper can strong- 
ly commend, wishes a situation as Assistant in some 
approved Seminary in this vicinity,—o1 she would, 
if esired instructa small school fur young ladies, 








that this enterin 
till the portals of 


— 


knowledge in our common schools 








education, auxiliary to this society. 


Address the editor of this paper. 
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NORTHAMPTON SCHOOLS, (Mass.) 

Having been politely invited to attend a 
common schoo] convention at Northampton, 
(Mass.) we had the privilege of visiting se- 
veral schools in that enlightened and beauti- 
ful village. This place has done nobly for 
education; and we never had the pleasure 
of meeting scholars better informed, or bet- 
ter disciplined. The Central School for 
boys, Mr. Fancher, principal, and the Cen- 
tral School for girls, Miss Henrietta Smith, 
principal, are model institutions, We heart- 
ily wish that these schools could be examin- 
ed by all our citizens. A lesson would be 
taught that might be productive of much 
good. These excellent schools have been 
established by a few individuals, who have 
entered earnestly into this good and great 
work, Much, we learned, is due to the 
Rev. Mr. Stearns, and to S. Wells, and S. 
Lyman, Esquires. The Rev. Mr. Lusk has 
for some time been very active in visiting 
and lecturing to the schools in the county. 
We hope that Northampton will be encou- 
raged in her liberal and ‘enlightened efforts 
to improve common education. On the se- 
eond page will be found the proceedings of 
the convention; and immediately following 
this paragraph are the editor’s notes of the 
remarks made at that time. 

Hon. J. C. BaTEs, 

On taking the chair, very pertinently re- 
marked, “Gentlemen, the subject to be con- 
sidered by this convention, of which you 
have conferred on me the honor of chairman, 
is one of great importance to all. It is inti- 
mately connected with the liberty and pros- 
perity of the nation. The people are the 
sovereign, and this sovereignty should be en- 
lightened and virtuous. If the whole people 
are not educated, they will be governed by 
demagogues; and it gives me much plea- 
sure to take a part in any deliberations that 
may improve the people’s education.” 

Rev. Mr. Lusx, (of Williamsburg, Mass.) 

Then made a very able address on the 
physical, mental and moral nature and edu- 
cation of man. He observed that, physical 
education, at the present day, and in most 
of our institutions, was ruinously neglected 
and but little understood. An imperfectly 
developed and diseased physical nature was 
now the common lot; and that to ensure a 
sound mind, more attention must be given to 
the education and perfection of the body. 
Mind, Mr. Lusk observed, should govern the 
body; but now, from a wrong education, 
body governs the mind. It seems as if the 
moral faculties, at the present time, were 





the very last thing to be trained and culti- 
vated. Memory, and memory only, is the 
principal faculty our schools strengthen and 
enlarge. The scholars exercise the me- 
moriter faculty when they study, and the 
teacher relies upon the memory while hear- 
ing the classes’ recitations. 

Said Mr. Lusk, all schooling at present 
relates merely to the instruments of know- 
ledge, to reading, writing, cyphering, &c; 
it did not train the whole man, or fit the pu- 
pil for the business of manhood. Common 
school education neither develops the facul- 
ties, nor gives a desire for knowledge, it 
merely puts a few instruments of knowledge 
in his hands. He likened present education 
to a farmer in the middle of a large meadow, 
with rakes and scythes and hay-forks by his 
side, but the laborer wholly unpractised in 
the use of these instruments. The instru- 
ments were in his hands, but from the want 
of practice he could make no use of them. 
So the field of knowledge was rich and abun- 
dant around every child, but he could make 
no uce of his instruments to reap it. We 
give children instruments, he observed, but 
no skill to use them. 

Even the instrument, said Mr. L. is not 
thoroughly taught. Reading for instance: 
Who can find a good reader? The pupils 
are taught to pronounce words, but not to 
obtain or xmpart the meaning; and who can 
read well unless he understands what he 
reads. He said that the words were not un- 
derstood—children could not tell their mean- 
ing, and that dictionaries had been cast out 
of schools. He wished the dictionary used 
in the place of these vocabularies at the end 
of chapters, or books. The children, he 
said, seldom looked at these vocabularies, 
they were useless. Vocabularies of this na- 
ture would not be found in newspapers, &c. 
and they shovld not be in school books. 
And as they did not use dictionaries while 
in school, they will not wish to be troubled 
with them when grown into manhood. [We 
think this a very important suggestion.—Ep.] 
Men will not use dictionaries, for they ac- 
quired no skill or relish in using them when 
young. Vocabularies should be abolished 
from the ends of chapters, and dictionaries 
should be daily used in school. 


Rev. Mr. Mitcuen, (Northampton, ) 

Then addressed the meeting as follows:— 
He said that Connecticut was his native 
state, and he loved her well, but he wished 
her school fund was in the bottom of the 
sea. They stretched the fund to the teacher, 


and the teacher to the fund. The teacher 





was hired as long as the fund would last, 
and hired cheap that the fund might last 
long. Before the school fund, the districts 
gave $20 a month to teachers, now they 
give $10. The consequence is, the schools 
are neglected and degenerated. They taught 
but little of a useful nature. He said that 
the master now would teach the pupils how 
to get the fox over the river without his 
catching the geese, and how to get the geese 
over the river without their eating the corn; 
but the practical business of life was not of- 
ten taught ina sehool-room. He remarked, 
that it was his ill-fortune once to know a 
teacher in Connecticut, who made it a daily 
practice to bring his fiddle to school, and 
have all his children dance a jig several times 
during the day; andif that same teacher had 
attempted nothing else, the school would 
not have lost much.. He once attended an 
examination, and the children were all pre- 
pared with dialogues. One of them came 
forward dressed in the clothes of a poor old 
man, and dolefully recited the well known 
verses, ‘Pity the sorrows of a poor old 
man,” &c.; and that the entire examination 
was of the same character. Months had 
been spent in learning and rehearsing these 
inappropriate dialogues. The school was 
not examined on one useful branch of know- 
ledge. To crown all, the ehildren finished 
the exhibition by spelling a word of 300 syl- 
lables. This was considered a very great 
feat. [Immediately following this report we 
have inserted a communication from Mr. 
Mitchel, and to which we ask the reader’s 
careful attention. It was delivered before 
the convention, and afterwards written out 
by Mr. M. for this paper.] 


Mr. Lusk, 

Further remarked, that common school 
teachers, as a body, were not well acquaint- 
ed with the branches taught in the schools; 
and that many had paid no attention to 
branches of study that should be pursued by 
every child. Composition, he said, was sel- 
dom taught: the faculty of imparting ideas 
to others, was not cultivated. This was a 
great defect in all our schools. Children 
should be taught to express their knowledge 
to others. 


He observed, that day laborers get higher 
wages than teachers; in his parish laborers 
obtained $15 per month, and teachers $14. 
He had, indeed, visited two schools, which 
had been opened only two months during the 
past year; the reason was, the public mo- 


ney would go no further. He said, that in 
many places females were employed the 
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year round, because they could be procured 
at half price. 


Rev. Mr. Stearns, 

Said that it was two years since they 
commenced raising the character of the 
schools in Northampton. These schools 
were, two years ago, very low; but they 
were now much improved. Whcen they first 
determined to elevate the schools, they 
found it necessary to refuse certificates to 
the most of the applicants for situations as 
teachers. He said that he was astonished 
to find so many applying, who were wholly 
disqualified. One man frequently applied, 
who could not read. A few applicants were 
qualified; but only a few. 

Mr. Stearns said, thet much was required 
in a teacher. He should be able to sympa- 
thize with children, and to communicate 
knowledge in a simple, forcible style. He 
should love his business, the company of 
children, and the moral improvement of his 
fellow-men. Many things were necessary 
besides knowledge, and these things the 
school committees should inquire into. He 
said the inspecting system was bad—inspec- 
tors were not qualified, and as schools want- 
ed cheap teachers, the disqualified frequent- 
ly obtained certificates. 

Mr. CxiarkR, 

Remarked, that kindness, benevolence, 
&c. in a teacher, could not be bougtit; and 
that normal schools could not furnish these 
necessary qualifications. High salary Wlone 
would not ensure the right teachers. 

He said there was too strong a disposi- 
tion to find fault. We should be more cha- 
ritable, more desirous of aiding and sympa- 
thizing, and less disposed to be censorious. 

Rev. R. B. Hussarp, (Amherst,) 

Said he had occupied a room eighteen by 
twenty with 100 scholars; that districts ge- 
nerally had no regard to comfort. He believed 
that many fatal diseases were contracted 
in the district school-houses. Benches with- 
out back pieces, with numbers crowded on 
one seat, making the most unhealthy, uncom- 
fortable position imaginable. I saw, he re- 
marked, one house this morning, with twen- 
ty-one panes of glass broken out, and a large 
quantity of snow in the hal]. The snow had 
been thrown in by the boys while at play. 
And the desks were so cut up by the boys’ 
pen-knives, that they were unfit for use. 
Such was the uncomfortable, miserable ap- 
pearance of that school-house. He said that 
circumstances teach the young mind, and all 
these around a school-house should be as 
favorable as possible. 


cee tet ne ee rene 


“Dr. Wrieat, 

Said that the open floors produced cold 
feet, and that mueh injury was done to the 
health in this way. Ceilings, he observed, 
were not high enough, and the rooms were 
not well ventilated. Much, much more at- 
tention was necessary to these important 
subjects. 

Mr. S. Lyman, Esq. 

Gave a very interesting account of the 
progress of education in Massachusetts. He 
remarked, that before academies and semi- 
naries were instituted, common schools 
were superior to what they have been since; 
and that he had observed it to be invariably 
the case, that where higher institutions 
flourished, the common schools degenerated. 
He gave reasons for this effect. The learn- 
ed and the wealthy sent their children to the 
academies, and left the common schools in 
the hands of the careless and the indifferent. 
The common school, consequently, were ne- 
glected and disrespected—tolerated merely 
as a necessary evil. He thought it right for 
every one to countenance and aid the com- 
mon schools, and to endeavor to raise these 
important institutions to that elevated cha- 
racter, which their great influence demands. 
[We ask our readers to consider well the re- 
marks of Mr. Lyman. Weare satisfied of 
their truths, and they will ere long receive 
the public attention.—Kp.] 





IMPORTANT FACTS. 

The difficulty of obtaining well qualified 
teachers is a subject of general complaint ; 
and as we rise in our demands, in regard to 
the qualifications sought for, as well as from 
other causes, the difficulty is likely to in- 
crease. Whether the evil is to be remedied 
by just such seminaries as those contemplat- 
ed in the resolution, to be established and 
regulated by the state, I do not know; but I 
am satisfied that we must have something 
equivalent to such seminaries. We must 
have some adequate means, in some way pro- 
vided, for the suitable preparation of teach- 
ers; or how are such and so many as are 
wanted to be obtained ? 

The resolution says the subject “‘ deserves 
the anxious and impartial examination of the 
public.” To show that it does deserve such 
‘¢ anxious consideration,” allow me to sug- 
gest these two ebvious considerations. 

First.—The importance of the interests 
which we commit to this class of persons. 

In the first place, we pay them a large 
amount of money. 

The state of Connecticut pays the teach- 
ers of her common schools the entire avails 
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of her fund, amounting to $100,000, or 
$120,000 annually, besides what is raised by 
the people. 

Massachusetts pays them above $360,000, 
exclusive of what is paid at academies and 
private schools, amounting to above $200,- 
000 nrore. 

New-York pays for her common schools 
$1,300,000. 

This town pays $3,000 the present year, 
exclusive of appropriations for buildings. 

All these monies are misapplied and lost 
in proportion as the teachers are incompetent. 

But the money paid is the least considera- 
tion. To these teachers we commit our 
children’s time. We commit to them the 
spring-time of our children’s lives, and all 
the available time which in most cases, they 
will ever have, for instruction in letters. 

We commit to them, for the time being, 
the government and discipline of our child- 
ren. 

We commit to them, in no inconsiderable 
degree, the manners and the morals of our 
children. 

We, therefore, commit to them, in no 
smal] degree, the future respectability and 
happiness of our children. 

And with all these other trusts, we com- 
mit to them the welfare of society and the 
interests of the nation. 

And, sir, what trusts are these! What 
trusts are these we commit to hands incom- 
petent! The school-masters and school- 
mistresses of ournation, as I have before re- 
marked, are more important to its welfare 
than its magistrates and legislators. It is 
more important to us what the former are, 
than what the latter are. 


Legislators may 
make imporper laws, but they do not edu- 


cate the nation. They may embarrass the 
currency, or the enterprise and industry of 
the nation; but what are all our banks, our 
manufactories, or our commerce, compared 
with our nation’s character? We may af- 
ford to suffer in our pecuniary concerns; but 
we cannot afford to be ignorant and vicious. 
We may endure to be poor; but we cannot 
endure to see our children illiterate, and our 
country ruined ! 

But in addition to the importance of this 
class of persons, let us take into view, se- 
condly, the number wanted. 

The state of Connecticut has from 1,500 
to 1,800 school districts, say 1,600; of 
course she wants that number of teachers,— 
allowing only one to a district. 

New-York has 10,207 districts. 

Massachusetts employs 4,636 teachers, of 
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which 2,088 are male, and 2,548 are female. 

For the whole United States, it is said in 
the ** Common School Assistant,” we want 
80,000 teachers; and upon my own examina- 
tion, Ido not find thé estimate too large. 
Eighty thousand teachers wanted for the in- 
struction of our country’s youth! Whatan 
advertisement is this, for the enterprising 
and the young; and what a field for the pi- 
ous and the patriotic! Let me say to every 
young man, and young woman, whom I may 
have the privilege of addressing, qualify 
yourself for usefulness, and your best attain- 
ments are sure to be wanted. Here are 80,- 
000 doors open to you, which you may en- 
ter whenever you will, with an anxious, and 
I trust, generous community, to appreciate 
and reward your endeavors. 

But how, sir, are we to obtain these 80,- 
000 teachers? Teachers we may find, per- 
haps, such as they are; but I speak of com- 
petent teachers. This is the question involy- 
ed in the resolution before us; and it isa 
question urgently demanding the considera- 
tion of every patriot, Christian, and philan- 
thropist. My own conviction is, that we 
must have seminaries for this purpose: either 
normal schools, according to the European 
plan, or some other means of instruction, 
adapted to the end proposed. 

J. MITCHEL. 


READING. 

Mr. Epitor,—I would beg leave, through 
the columns of your very useful paper, to 
notice an error which is by no means uncom- 
mon in our schools. I refer to the habit of 
committing to memory words without ideas. 
In many of our schools, almost every thing 
is learned by rote. A scholar, for instance, 
may recite a lesson in history, repeating 
word for word as contained in the book, 
while at the same time, if he were interro- 
gated respecting the meaning of what he had 
repeated, he probably would be unable to 
express a single idea correctly. So it is 
with the exercise of reading. It is not un- 
frequently the case, that scholars read day 
after day, and month after month, without 
obtaining a definite and clear idea of what 
they read? And why do they not? Why, 
their teacher has never told them that it was 
of any consequence to understood what they 
passed over, and as a matter of course, the 
pupil will not often advance beyond the di- 
rections of his teacher in the acquisition of 
knowledge. And what is the result of such 
a course? I answer, the scholar never be- 
comes a good reader. And why ? because, 
in order to read well and with effect, we 








must understand the full force and meaning 
of every word and sentence. We must enter 
into the spirit and feelings of the writer. 
But instead of this, many teachers seem to 
imagine that if they learn their pupils to read 
fast, and pronounce the words according to 
the orthography, they have made good read- 
ers of them. No matter about emphasis, 
cadence, punctuation, or any thing else, if 
he only reads fluently. But how mistaken ! 
children can never become good readers un- 
til they are taught to look at the meaning of 
what they read. If a child is instructed to 
repeat words or sounds merely without ideas, 
in what, as a proficient, does he excel the 
the parrot, or cliattering magpie? And 
what we have said respecting reading, is 
equally applicable to other branches and sci- 
ences. The teacher should see to it, that 
what is repeated, is also understood. And 
for the accomplishment of this, it is better 
that the pupil should be required to give the 
ideas in his own language as much as possi- 
ble, without being confined to the use of the 
words in the book. But is this generally 
the case? Do not teachgrs frequently cor- 
rect a scholar while reciting, because he has 
deviated somewhat from the phraseology in 
the book?. And now, Mr. Editor, while such 
is the case, can we expect to see our schools 
doing much towards enlightening the world ? 
Can we expect to see many men—men who 
have minds? No, they will be like the soul- 
less statue, though they*may represent men, 
they possess nothing of a living, active and 
intelligent spirit within. N. 





EDUCATION AND THE SURPLUS 
REVENUE 


As the disposal of the surplus revenue is 
at present engaging the attention of the 
people and their representatives, it may not 
be improper to offer some suggestions upon 
the subject. An able and well written ex- 
tract appeared in the Common School As- 
sistant for February, in which it was con- 
tended, that we might have too large a 
school fund, should the whole of this state’s 
share be added to it, and of this, the present 
condition of common schools in the respec- 
tive states of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
was cited as proof. The writer seemed wil- 
ling to admit, that a portion of this revenve 
ought to be thus applied; but it did not ap- 
pear from the extract, what portion he 
thought should be thus disposed of; or what 
should be done with the residue. I have 
been credibly informed, that, but a few years 
previous to this, the condition of the com- 
mon schools of Massachusetts was as deplo- 
rable, or more so if possible, as our schools 
at present in this state, and that by a noble, 
disinterested, and united effort of her intelli- 
gent and liberal citizens, to enlighten the 





whole public, and show them the importance 


of education, they were raised, in a short 
time, to their present happy condition. Now 
it is evident, that the condition of schools in 
this country, must depend upon the light in 
which education is held by the people. 
Should they regard it as necessary for the 
welfare, happiness, and safety of themselves 
and the rising generation, they would not 
hesitate to confer it upon their children, 
cost what it might. It would then make no 
difference, whether the funds were supplied 
by the state, or raised directly from the peo- 
ple; in both cases they would say, ‘‘ The 
civil and mental liberty of our children, can 
only be preserved by educating the whole 
people, and, therefore, it is of the utmost 
consequence, that we support and maintain 
first rate common schools for this purpose.” 
Did the people of Connecticut regard educa- 
tion in this light, they would not depend up- 
on the public fund for the support of their 
common schools; or have no more school 
than the public money will maintain, as they 
now do. And, if they ever had this high 
opinion of the necessity and importance of 
education, that opinion, certainly, would 
not have been weakened or removed, but 
rather strengthened by their legislature’s ap- 
propriating so large a sum to the furtherance 
of its cause. It is self-evident, asI said be- 
fore, that the state of education will always 
entirely depend, not upon its cost, but upon 
the value attached to it by the people. The 
means for diffusing it are not wanting ; and 
they will be obtained and applied whenever 
and wherever this value is properly estimat- 
ed. It follows, therefore, that the only way 
to raise the standard of education, is, to 
throw light upon the subject. The whole 
people must be convinced, by means of the 
powerful aid of the press, and by the united 
efforts of every intelligent and reflecting 
mind, that their civil liberty, their happiness, 
and their eternal welfare, with that of mil- 
lions yet to come, depend upon the immedi- 
date education of the present rising genera 

tion! There is no time for procrastination, 
a few years will bring about fearful changes! 
This work must be commenced steadily and 
with a will; for it is one that may well stag- 
ger and discourage the stoutest heart. The 
sentiments of almost the entire population 
of this great nation mustbe changed! Ve- 
ry few, in comparison to the whole, see the 
actual necessity for giving their children that 
knowledge, which alone can enable them to 
maintain their rights, and the freedom of this 
republic ; and without which no one can tell 
how soon they may become slaves of a des- 
pot! It is in ths respect that the senti- 
ments of the people are to be changed. 

But, it may be objected, that after the 
people are thus shown the importance of 
education, there is a great, and almost insu- 
perable obstacle, yet to overcome: we have 
not a sufficient number of competent teach- 
ers:—there are now wanting, in this state at 
least, several thousands of these; but where 
shall we get them? True;—and here is the 
place for the surplus revenue. There is no 
lack of talent in the country, but a Jack of 
qualifications. Teachers in general have 


not the means to properly educate them- 
selves for their profession ; and had they the 
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means, they would not be disposed to use 
them: for they then would be expending 
money, without the least prospect, at their 
present wages, of ever regaining it. Should 
the state, with the money which we now 
have, establish normal schools for the edu- 
cation of teachers; and also make donations 
to colleges and academies, on condition that 
they apply a part of it to the same purpose ; 
teachers could amply qualify themselves at 
comparatively a small expense; and the 
means of so doing would be within the reach 
of all. Thus, while the teachers were mak- 
ing that preparation, for the faithful dis- 
charge of their high duties, which is made 
by those who intend to follow any other pro- 
fession, the people, by having the truth con- 
tinually placed before them, would be pre- 
pared for their reception. But it may be 
said, * What injustice to apply the people’s 
money for the benefit of a particular class.” 
Not so:—by thus applying the surplus, a 
great benefit will be conterred upon teachers, 
but a still greater upon the whole people. 
‘The farmer is not accused of injustice when 
he furnishes the laborer with the seed that 
he sows upon the ground, and that is return- 
ed to him again a hundred fold. Just so 
with the teacher,—the normal school fur- 
nishes the seed, which, like the laborer, he 
scatters among the people, who receive ulti- 
mately the benefit. Every inquiring, reflect- 
ing person, must see the absolute necessity 
of making some such provision for the edu- 
cation of teachers; and the means must be 
proportionate to the end designed. Every 
such person must be aware, that very few, 
indeed, of our teachers, are fully capable of 
educating’ our children, as their safety re- 
quires. They do not lack the talent or the 
disposition; but it is impossible that they 
could have acquired the requisite know- 
ledge, under the present circumstances. The 
normal schools must be provided for first, 
by all means, and then should there be a re- 
mainder, annex it to the common school fund 
as the most equitable and judicious method 
of disposing of it. Probably this idea is a 
novel one, but it may not be unworthy the 
passing notice of those who are engaged in 
discharging arduous and responsible duties 
for the benefit of the people. Here is a 
large sum of money which, if rightly ex- 
pended, will do incalculable good to the 
country; but if wrongly applied, will be the 
cause of just as much evil. It behooves 
those who have the care of it, therefore, to 
attentively and seriously consider every me- 
thod proposed, to weigh the relative impor- 
tance of each, and carefully to decide, that 
the people’s money be used to their profit, 
and not their disadvantage. H. 





Burlington, N. J. Jan. 6, 1837. 
Dear Sir,—A day or two ago I received 
three numbers of your valuable ** Common 
School Assistant,” and though I was not en- 


tirely ignorant of its merits, having seen aj °"f 


single paper some time ago, I nevertheless 
was forcibly impressed with its valuable 
truths and reasonings, and the simple, but 
judicious manner, in which they are set forth. 
I am a public officer, and it has fallen to my 
lot, as such, to mix a good deal with my fel- 





low-citizens, and in this way I have often 
had my attention called to their deficiencies 
in the first rudiments of common school 
learning. How sorely I have been pained, 
when i have asked a man to place his name 
to a paper, to hear him reply, “I cannot 
write!” Dear me, an American citizen of 
these United States, born on our soil, and 
not write his name! That is a deep stigma 
on our republic; but what must we say of 
the parents? Surely, they will have to an- 
swer at a higher tribunal than public opinion 
merely. Most certainly, it may he said, in 
extenuation of their crime, that the atten- 
tion of the people has not, until very lately, 
been directed to popular education; and not 
at all in this state. We, to be sure, have a 
state fund of $300,000 for educational pur- 
poses, which produces yearly about $14,- 
000; but even that is a mere drop in the 
bucket, and small as it is, not by any means 
duly appreciated by the mass of the people. 
Some vears ago a law was passed, appor- 
tioning the proceeds of the school fund to 
the different townships, under certain condi- 
tions, one of which was, that each township 
should raise by a tax, an equal sum with 
that of their dividend of the school fund. 
They did it for two or three years, and then 
discontinued it, and have not since resumed 
it. There seems now, however, amongst 
our leading men, a disposition to make a be- 
ginning, to arouse the almost dying energies 
of the state, inregard to the most important 
interest of all interests, our share of the sur- 
plus, must necessarily produce a deal of dis- 
cussion as to its destination. And where 
there is much discussion of a great matter, 
there will be dormant principles brought to 
light, which we scarcely dreained of, 
Respectfully, 
JAMES H.STERLING, P. M. 


ORIGIN OF GENIUS. 

Columbus was son of a weaver, and a weaver 
himself. - 

Rabelais son of an apothecary. 

Claude Lorraine was bred a pastry cook. 

Moliere son of a tapestry maker. 

Cervantes served as a common soldier. 

Homer was a beggar. 

Hesiod was the son of a small farmer. 

Demosthenes of a cutler. 

Terrence was a slave. 

Richardson was a printer. 

Oliver Cremwell the son of a brewer. 

Howard an apprentice to a grocer. 

Benjamin Franklin a journeyman printer. 

Dr. Thomas, bishop of Worcester, son of a wool- 
len draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hosier, and son of a butcher. 

Whitfield was the son of an innkeeper at Glou- 
cester. 

Sir Cloudsley Shovel, rear-admiral of England, 
was an apprentice to a shoemaker, and afterwards a 
cabin boy. 

Bishop Prideaux worked in a kitchen at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

Cardinal Woolsey son of a butcher. 

Ferguson was a shepherd. 

Neibuhr was a peasant. 

Dean Tucker was the son of a small farmer in 
Cardiganshire, and performed his journey to Oxford 





‘oot. 
Edmund Halley was the son of a soap boiler at 
Shore-ditch. 

Joseph Hall, bishop of Norwich, son of a farmer 
at Ashby de la Zouch. 

William Hogarth was putan apprentice to an en- 
graver of pewter pots. 

Dr. Mountain, bishop of Durham, was the son of 
a . 





Lucian was the son of a statuary. 

Virgil of a porter. 

Horace of a shop keeper. 

Plautus a baker. 

Shakspeare the son of a wool stapler. 

Milton of a money scrivener. 

Cowley son of a bane. 

Mallet rose from poverty. 

Pope the son of a mercliant. 

Gay was an apprentice to a silk mercer. 

Doctor Samuel Johnson was a son of a bookseller 
at Litchfield. 

Akenside son of a butcher at Newcastle. 

Collins son of a hatter. 

Samuel Butler son of a farmer. 

Ben Johnson worked for some time as a brick- 
layer. 

Robert Burns was a ploughman in Ayrshire, 





VIRGINIA. 

We ask attention to the following statistics on 
education in Virginia. 

_ The Pe capital for the purposes of educa- 
tion in September, 1835, amounted to $1,551,857.47. 
The revenue arising from this fund amounted in 
1838, to $78,340.61—of which there was expended 
— leaving $15,413.43 to increase the ca- 
pital. 

Out of this fund raised from every part of the 
state, $230,000 have been given to the University 
of Virginia, and an annuity of $15,000. The sum 
of $45,000 has been appropriated annually to the 
different counties, in proportion to: the white popu- 
lation. From this it will be seen, that, the Univer- 
sity and its 200 students, who come principally from 
out of the state, many from out of the United 
States, and generally the sons of wealthy parents, 
enjoy one-third as much as the rest of the state, 
containing 34,804 poor children, without the means 
of education. 

How the $45,000 is expended, may be drawn 
from the following facts, respecting different coun- 
ties. 

In Albemarle, there are 15 school commissioners, 
600 poor children—of these 181 are sent to school, 
something over one sixth—the average number of 
days they attend school in this county is 71, a little 
over two months. 

In Charlotte, the number of school commissioners 
are 8, poor children 300—of these 95 are sent to 
school, and attend 85 days in the year, not quite 
three months. 

In Halifax the school commissioners are 12—there 
are 1,000 poor children—of these 242 only at- 
tend school, 59 days in the year, over two months. 

In Lunenburg there are 11 commissioners—300 
poor children—of ihese 83 atiend school 75 days in 
the year. 

In Prince Edward there were 10 commissioners, 
150 poor children—of these 38 attend 79 days in the 


year. 

In the little county of Warwick there were 37 
poor children, 5 attending schools 40 days in the 
year. 

This is a good sample of the whole state, one-sc- 
venth attended schools a little over one-twelfth of 
their time. 

The aggregate number of schools in 100 counties, 
according to that report, were 2,833—number of 
poor children 32,804—number sent to school 16,669, 
leaving 16,135 unprovided for. The average num- 
ber of days each boy attended school were 65 days 
in the year, and this attendance, like ‘‘ angels’ vi- 
sits, few and far between,” amounting almost to no 
attendance. The average expense of each child’s 
year’s education by the bounty of a generous state, 
was cheap enough, being $2.52 1-2 cents a year; in- 
cluding books, writing, and materials, &c. 

The head commissioner of this county, would no 
doubt take pleasure in laying before you facts as 
they now exist in this county. 

I know, sir, that the humble writer of this can do 
comparatively — to awaken public attention 
to this subject, but in honest intentions, and a burn- 
ing zeal for his country’s good, he will give place 
to none. He has ulready ppgered in his native 
state longer than his best inferests required; but as 
long as he breathes her pure air, and is in sight of 
her thousand natural senomtene, he cannot suppress 
a feeling of deep interest for her prosperity. 

A RECLUSE, 





COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 





TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK, 
An Introduction to Town’s Analysis. 

This is a small work, designed for child- 
ren. We have examined it with much inte- 
rest, and consider it decidedly the best work 
ever put into the hands of children. The 
plan is entirely original, and the means of 
becoming completely master of language, 
are brought down to the capacity of the 
mere child. 

All the importan‘ suffixes, or terminations 
of words, are taken, one at a time, and ex- 
plained, with an example at the head of each 
table. By this example, the child learns 
how to form and define each word in the ta- 
ble, as well as all words in the language of 
similar terminations. 

Next, all’the common prefixes, or such 
additions as are made to the beginning of 
words, are given one at a time, and explain- 
ed, with an example at the head of each ta- 
ble. By this, the child not only learns how 
to modify the signification of those primitive 
words in the table, but every word in the 
language, of which these become a consti- 
tuent part. When the child has learned the 
primitive word, he knows the spelling and 
meaning of two, four, or seven derivative 
words as a matter of course. 

It does appear to us, that this little work 
cannot fail to impart more knowledge of 
language to children of eight or ten years 
old in the short space of three months, than 
they could in any other way acquire in three 
years, and we are fully sustained in our opi- 
nion by teachers and literary gentlemen from 
every part of the state, that this little work 
will aid common school education more than 
every other elementary work which has gone 
before it. In fact, no man can form an ade- 
quate idea of its peculiar simplicity and ex- 
cellence till he sees its plan and arrange- 
ment, and not an individual, to our know- 
ledge, has looked into the work, but was at 
once convinced of its invaluable importance 
for children, and even adults. 

The work is one of the ‘ Useful School 
Books,” published for the state at this office 
—price 18} cents. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


The improvement of the common schools 
requires a complete, though plain and cheap 
treatise, on the science and practice of agri- 
culture. Such a work, I am glad to say, 
has been published by J. Orville Taylor. 

The book has been written by many of the 
most distingui~hed agriculturists of the age 
—distinguished for practice as well as sci- 
ence. 

Schools, I think, should not hesitate to 
obtain this work, called the “ Farmer’s 


School Book.” Children and youth can now 
read, in their schools, and while receiving 
their education, what they will practice when 
they become men. This work is the very 
thing we want. 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 

The above work is one of the “ Useful 

School Books,” published for the state. 





[From the Albany Argus.} 
COMMON SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


It is probably generally well known that 
a series of class eee for common schools, 
has been published at the Common School 
Depository in this city, by Mr. J. Orville 
Taylor. They are written or compiled for 
this purpose, and have reached some five or 
six in number. They consist of an abridge- 
ment of ‘“*Combe on the Constitution of 
Man,” “The Farmers’ School Book,” ‘‘First 
Lessons in Political Economy,” by Professor 
McVickar, and the copy-right of which was 
presented by that gentleman in aid of com- 
mon schools, ‘The Young Writer,” by a 
president of a college, Pratt’s Exposition of 
the Constitution of the United States, &c. 
Town’s Spelling Book, &c. 

In addition to these publications, the pub- 
lic will be gratified to learn from the follow- 
ing letter, that an application to Miss Sedg- 
wick for a work, designed as a class book 
for girls, has been successful; and that it 
will be prepared and published in all the 
year. We have no doubt, from the high ca- 
pacity of the author, that it will supply 
what is now a desideratum. 


Lenox, Dec. 27th, 1836. 


To J. Orvitte Taryior: 

My Dear Sir,—I received your letter yes- 
terday, and thank you for so promptly givin 
me your views as to the reading book. i 
will undertake it with pleasure, with this 
proviso only, that as my health is uncertain, 
{ cannot promise to have it done in jess than 
ayear. Itis a work which I am far more 
anxious to execute carefully and successful- 
ly, than a production of seemingly higher 
pretensions. It will go into the handg of pre- 
cisely that class of persons that Iam most 
desirous of benefitting, and which I consider 
most teachable. It would give me particu- 
lar pleasure too, to gratify Mr. Wadsworth, 
who has repeatedly conversed with me on 
the subject of preparing books for your 
schools. I think there will be no great ha- 
zard in attempting to prepare a book better 


the majority of reading books now in use. 
Again, sir, accept of my thanks, and be- 
lieve me, very truly, yours, 
C. M. SEDGWICK. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


There is no class of men in society who 
need the faculty of communicating know- 
ledge so much as teachers; especially com- 
mon school teachers. They are acting upon 
minds which are extremely limited; having 
but a very few ideas, and almost entirely un- 
acquainted with the relations of things. 
They cannot get the meaning by hints, and 








inferences, and equivocal, half-expressions, 


adapted to the wants of young girls, than! 


as more mature minds may do by close at- 
tention, and with some knowledge of the 
speaker’s phraseology. 


No, you must speak the whole of it to 
children, with nothing more nor less, and in 
their own idiom. In an audience of child- 
ren, you have not intelligent minds to supply 
the want of intelligence ; all that is perceiv- 
ed by them must be contained in the teacher’s 
communication. It will now be acknow- 
ledged that teachers, more than any other 
class of men, need the faculty of transferring 
into other minds what may be worthy of ex- 
isting in their own. 

A teacher should make it his unceasing 
study to acquire this power. He may ob- 
tain it by practice. If he will arrange his 
ideas, and connect them with proper words, 
and frequently express them, he will soon 
acquire the ability. And it will make anew 
man of any one; he will then feel and know 
his strength. 





An association has been formed in Dutchess co. 
for the improvement of Common Schools, 


Officers of the Dutchess County Association. 

Charles Bartlett, of Poughkeepsie, President ; 
Wn. G. Slade, of Washington, and Jefferson Coo- 
ley, of Poughkeepsie, Vice-Presidents; George 
Riker, of Washington, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Benson J. poue, of Poughkeepsie, Recording Se- 
cretary ; Jacob Willetts, of Washington, ‘Trea- 
surer. 

CORKESPONDING COMMITTEE. 

Joseph D. Hunt, Amenia; John L. Dulong, Beek- 
man; James Thorn, Clinton; Doct. Wm. Hooker, 
Dover; Moses Moore, Fishkill; Joel Nelson, Hyde 
Park; Gilbert Noxon, Jr. La Grange; Eli Westfall, 
Milan; Enward W. Simmons, North East; Asa 8. 
Clement, Poughkeepsie; Doct. George F..Hurd, 
Pleasant Valley; Silas I. Harris, Pine Plains; Da- 
niel D. Akin, P. M. Pawling; A. H. Platt, Red 
Hook; Wm. B. Platt, P. M. Rhinebeck; Henry 
Tallmadge, Stanford; James Wilkinson, Verbank, 
’Union Vale; James Hyatt, Washington. 


of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Geo. Riker and Jas. Hyatt, Washington; Henry 
Tallmadge, Stanford; Jefferson Cooley and Asa S. 
Clement, Poughkeepsie; Stephen Thorne, P. M. 
Milan; Harvey Ingraham, Fishkill. 





EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


The commissioners appointed last year by the Ohio 
Legislature to examine into the system of education 
for blind persons, have made a report to the present 
session, favorable to establishing in that state an in- 
stitution for the education of that unfortunate class 
of persons. It is estimated that there is one blind 
person in two hundred of the population of the 
state. 





Ignorance is the impure and muddy fountain, 
whence nine-tenths of the vice, misery and crime 
to be found in the world are really to be derived.— 
Bad habits resemble a knot ina piece of string; if 
immediately attempted, the knot is easily loosed; 
but let it remain some time, and be pulled about, 
and it is a work of labor and difficulty to separate 
it. The color of our whole life is generally such as 
the first three or four years in which we are our 
own masters make it. COWPER. 








The CULTIVATOR, a monthly publication of 
16 quarto pages each, conducted by J. BUEL, and 
devoted exclusively to agricultye and the improve- 
ment of young men, is forwarded t. subscribers fron\ 
the office, (No. 67 State-street,) at fifty cents per 
anaura, payable in advance. 
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